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have come from the tenderest of hearts. At the end he said: " Men don't often make declaration of affection, and it is best not, but I may for once use the privilege of deep sorrow and say that I value your friendship as highly as any man's, and hope that you and I may hold together as long as we are in this queer world." And so we did with all our hearts, through long years of companionship. We were both of us endowed with powers of reserve on right occasion, though once at a memorable date in history I thought he abused this gift. One Sunday afternoon he had walked over to my remote fastness on the Hog's Back far away from telegrams and news, in the beginning of September 1870. For two or three hours we discussed books, ideas, philosophic intimates. On parting, as we sauntered up the avenue, he slowly turned round as for some afterthought, and in prosaic tones dropped the quite casual observation: "I suppose you have heard that the French army has surrendered at Sedan and the Emperor is a prisoner."
His industry was prodigious and his workmanship thorough. He hardly excelled in the power ascribed to Rembrandt of making his figures original, real complex beings, and not mere parcels of ideas and outside acts. In this gift Carlyle was so pre-eminent as to be the only writer of his time to whose genius it belonged; Macaulay, great though he was, did not find his way to the indwelling man of many of his figures. Stephen keeps entirely clear of that studied style which has been called a " toilette performed from folly or vanity" before the glass, sometimes approaching the waxwork. There are no rockets or Roman candles. He did his best to obey theturn lome his desolation found words that could onlyal history wasth with manful clearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
